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Sailor Decoration in Maine Sea Chests 


Ac. 1870 sea chest belonging to Capt. Lorenzo A. Robinson of Machiasport, Maine showing simple decoration on the 
underside of its lid, presumably done by a sign painter. (Private collection) 


by Charles E. Burden, M.D. 


Sea chests were used by a majority of sailors manning mer- 
chant vessels from the countries of Europe and North America, 
from some time prior to 1750 until 1920 or so. They were 
wooden boxes about eighteen inches high, thirty six inches 
wide and eighteen inches from front to back, well constructed 
to stand the use for which they were subjected such as storms 
at sea and transportation to and from boarding houses ashore. 
They were primarily containers for the sailor’s possessions, his 
everyday work clothes, going-to-shore outfit, his personal 
belongings such as a shaving kit, writing paper, the bible he 
promised his mother he would regularly read and, of course, 


trifles he collected from ports around the world to bring home 
if he had one. 


Sea chests also served as the only seats in the fo’c’sle where 
seamen ate and often spent their spare time when they were 


not required on deck. The chests were also frequently used as 
stepping stools for sailors who had to sleep in the top bunk, 
writing desks, day beds, etc. Sea chests were usually given 
some individual decoration so the owner could easily recog- 
nize his as well as show off his artistic talents or his good taste. 
The outsides were almost always painted, most commonly 
shades of blue or green, but occasionally other colors. More 
specifically they sported personalized fancy rope handles 
called beckets and/or paintings inside their lids. 


We suspect that most seamen learned to make their own 
beckets though we have found but one account out of autobi- 
ographies of about a hundred sailors, in which the subject of 
tying beckets was discussed. In that one instance a sailor was 
making a set for one of the officers of his vessel as repayment 
for a favor. 


(continued on page 3) 
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From The Chart Table 


: d dedicated 
The snows are finally melted out of the parking lot. In fact, een ve adyings te 
Quartermasters were here this weekend and major strides i. busiest during ec 
grounds for summer. I've often said that I and the rest of the staff g veer June tm 
winter months even though the preponderance of our visitors Sing ready, making all 
October. I liken it to readying for a party: the winter months are ge ne done will likely 
preparations; beginning in June, the party has started and — 1 arking lot in total, 
remain so until the fall. Today, although there were few cars a e Noes nd eee 
one was from Massachusetts, one from Connecticut, one from New 


from Maine. It’s like seeing returning songbirds. 


home - on 
We gave our members a preview of the exhibitions 1n Donnell eae d immede 
Museum property - of William T. Donnell, owner and operator # Scene this ae 
ately to the north of Percy & Small’s. We have begun the process of In oe have a look aa 
and will open it to regular tours beginning early in June. Please come 

tell us what you think. 


Later in the summer, we hope to break ground on a new look at the clipper Shake oe bi 
visible storage at the south end of our property. Thanks to a eae eee 
Gordon, and by way of giving thanks to our departed colleague . nm va 
expand both the space and the exhibitry at this location, stating more C early 

this American maritime icon. 


I hope, too, to be able to report progress on the Wyoming evocation in the near future - per- 
haps by the next Rhumb Line if not before. 


Boat excursions, guided tours and craft demonstrations will have begun as hia a he 
ing this. I hope you'll have a chance to visit the museum In the next weeks A E: : 
you do, you'll stop by and say hello. An early perfect occasion will be Mem a y 
Saturday, June 18th. Come by land or by sea, meet and greet your fellow members an 


bring a prospective member who won't be able to leave without “signing on.” Read more 
about this elsewhere in this issue. 


Have a great summer. 


a 


| oun 


MARK YOUR CALENDARS 


MEMBER’S DAY 
June 18th, 2005 


Come help us celebrate summer’s onset and 
meet your fellow member's. 
Bring non-member guests (and help us turn 
them into members, too). 

Take a Behind-the-Scenes Tour through 
curatorial storage and view the vast collection 
of artifacts not otherwise on display. 
Partake of your own picnic lunch or buy 
hot dogs and whoopie pies from 
“Angela’s Dogs” while you... 

Enjoy a Special Treat - the Bath Municipal 
Band will perform from 

12:00 noon - 1:00 pm on the waterfront. 

Participate in activities for all ages 
throughout the day. 
Visit our newly opened exhibit in 
Donnell House. 
Cruise on the river (free for members). 


Help make this a special day! 


The Rhumb Line 
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Sailor Decoration in Maine Sea Chest cominicijomge) 


Early becket design from a sea chest of probable Mediterranean 
origin. Note simple becket and also rings that probably anchored 
a prior becket or handle arrangement. (Museum collections) 


Beckets changed over the years. In the first half of the nine- 
teenth century these handles were merely a spliced piece of 


rope woven through a narrow cleat and covered with cloth. 
There was an article in the Lewiston Maine Journal in 1940 


A (later) fancy becket. (Courtesy Gordon Stanley, Lincolnville) 


telling of the author’s grandmother being asked as a child by 
her father to sew the tube of fabric needed to cover his becket. 
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The sailor had to get this circle of rope grommet spliced after 
covering it with a cloth tube and then perform the task of 
worming, that is winding marlin or twine into the grooves of 
the rope, to hold everything in place. 


About the 1850s sailors become interested in fancy decorated 
knot work and it became desirable to have one’s becket, rope 
handles, for the sea chest so fashioned. The cleats, carved 
wooden attachments to the sides of the chest which held the 
beckets, became wider to support the broad base of the new 
style beckets. This base was usually a leather covered iron rod 


between the two decorative knots at the top of a loop of the 
fancy rope work. 


Cleats themselves did not escape the decorative talents of seafarers. 
With apologies due for the lack of focus, note extra fancy beckets with 


the cleats carved into the form of human hands. (Courtesy Sharon 
Mrozinski, Wiscasset, Maine) 


As for decoration inside the lid of the chest, most scenes 


would have been done by persons with more artistic talent 
than one would expect the average sailor to have. 


An English sailor on an English vessel wrote, “Another 


harmless hobby I had was drawing pencil sketches of ships of 
various rigs. I did this with primitive skill my art being self 
taught. Now I aspire to higher flights of art. At Portland 


(Oregon 1899) for few cents I bought two small brushes and 
some oil paint. Inside the lid of my sea chest I sketched a 


large and as I thought glorious picture of the County of 
Pembroke (the vessel on which he was serving) in full sail and 
proceeded to color it in oil with a vivid green sea, bright blue 


sky, crimson hull and light sails. The result, however garish it 


may seemed to an art connoisseur, was kindly admired by my 
shipmates.” 


(continued on page 4) 
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Sailor Decoration in Maine Sea Chest éoniinied om page 3) 


The second, rather less reliable reference to decorating sea _ ships.” According to Webb, however, Patterson worked hard 
chests with ship portraits was supplied to me by Robert L. to rewrite his life into a persona when he first became famous 
Webb, former Curator at Maine Maritime Museum who has in the 1920s so much of what he said is suspect. 
written an about-to-be published study of the life and works : cei 4 
of talented and marine painter Charles Robert Patterson. In an Having examined sea chests in most of see 
interview given for a monthly magazine called “The Mentor,” of North Amer a and Europe | have eee ae 
1929, Patterson said while he was still at sea, “I beganto paint les = Mame cia et mapa a and other i. ag iss 
with ship’s paints. My first efforts adorned the inside lids of societies and private collections are second to none in interest- 
shipmate’s sea chests. What did you paint? Ships. Always 8 decorative elements. Following are some of the best. 


Masonic symbolism on a sea chest owned by Capt. Charles 


Pressely. (Courtesy Deer Isle Historical Society) A detail of sea chest decoration, showing sailor doing the horn pipe. 


The chest belonged to James Henderson a Scottish sailor that died. 
The captain liked the chest and so became its new owner. One of 
the finest chest decorations in the world. (Courtesy Marshall Point 
Lighthouse Museum collections) 


Sea chest owned by Capt. William Copeland of Thomaston, Maine. 
Painting of ship probably professionally rendered. Shipmasters 

were obviously more apt to desire and afford to commission 
competent ship portraits such as this. (Museum collections) 


A modern sea chest belonging to David Bobbe, a 1978 graduate of 
Maine Maritime Academy. (Museum collections) 


A photo of a sea chest, probably of Mediterranean origin. Note the 
compartments, called tills, arranged around three sides of the chest, 


the extensive if crude, decoration and the old-style, simple beckets. 
(Museum collections) 


Photo shows an older cleat for a simple becket strengthened to acco- 
modate a newer fancy becket. ( Courtesy Sam Pennington) 
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New Members 
February - April 2005 


Herb & Gail Anderson 
Charles Boone 
Kristen & David Britt 
James R. C 
Mr. & Mrs. John Castellani 
Henry Cygan 
Kathy Dauphin 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Day 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Dorr 
Susanne & Jeffrey Drumm 
Mr. & Mrs. David L. Elliott 
Rhys Gardiner 
Paul & Chery] Gemborys 
Norman D. Giles 
John P. & Mary M. Graham 
Steven Grimshaw 
Cynthia Harris 
Thomas Hasbrouck 
Peter & Heidi Howard 
David Japikse 
Bruce Kinsey 
H.W. Kraner 
George Lambert 
Robert Lorenzo 
Stephen & Sherry Masters 
William J. Memmer 
Mr. & Mrs. Calvin E. Morgan 
Norm & Sally Nelson 
Gloria J. Pele 
Paul & Emily Rice 
Erik Schwartz 
Richard & Susan Seaman 
Michael & Kelly Sherwood 
Elizabeth Stemmler 
Richard & Margaret Tappan 
Frank & Jennifer Whittier 
Richard S. Wilcox 
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NEWS FROM THE 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICE 


Barbara Potter, Membership Secretary 
207-443-1316 ext. 344 potter@bathmaine.com 


The Rhumb Line, I will offer what I hope will be special items of interest to our 
Members. If there is something you would like to see here, please call or 
€-mail me with your suggestions. ! 


Today I would like to tell you more about a speci 
pecial benefit we offer to our 
members - the CAMM card that allows free admission to museums belonging 
to the Council of American Maritime Museums. : 


Maine Maritime Museum Participates in a reci ivi 
procal privileges program with 
other members of the Council of American Maritime Mowe = provide 


A list of the 75 Participating museums is available from our Membership 
Office. Each has arranged for free admission (or special admission rates), pur- 
chase discounts, or other considerations for cardholders. At Maine Maritime 


Museum, we offer free admission to visiting C : 
immediate families. & CAMM cardholders and their 


One of our most enthusiastic Participants says: The CAMM card is an extra- 
ordinary benefit that invites you to explore maritime heritage throughout the 


U.S. It makes it easy to make a small visit when tha’ ll i 
Kathy Meeker on that's all the time you have! 


I would also ask that you read elsewhere in this issue about the special 
Members’ Day that we are planning for June 18th. 
Shipyard is a perfect place to enjoy a day of fun and relaxation, to picnic on the 

Kennebec and welcome the summer season. We hope that this will become an 


hope, also, that this will be a time to proudly introduce your Museum to your | 
friends and relatives and encourage them to become members too. 
Perhaps you have noticed that our new membership envelopes ask for an e-/ 
mail address. If you would be so kind as to supply one for our use, we would 
guard it (we do not share any type of addresses) and use it sparingly. We do 
think e-mail would be a good way to remind you of special upcoming events 
that you might not want to miss! 


Maine Maritime Museum 


Gift Memberships 
for Every Occasion! 


Gift Memberships for family or friends providea 
full year of Free Admission, 10% Discount in the 

Museum Store, Guest Admissions, Program 
Discounts, a year’s subscription to The Rhumb 
Line and invitations to Member events. 


Stop by the Store or call us at 


207-443-1316 x 344 
for Gift Memberships for Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, Graduations 
or any Special Occasion. 
We will even wrap 
it for you in the Store! 
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Women At Sea 


by Donna Ovington 


Donna Ovington works at the Museum as an Education 
Coordinator and, in the summer, as a Visitor Services Assistant. For 
the past three years, Donna has given a “Women At Sea” program 
for visitors and children’s groups. I asked her to recount some of the 
stories she employs for the benefit of those who have not participated 
in one of them. Through educational programs like Donna’s as well 
as through the new exhibitions in Donnell House, the Museum con- 
tinues to seek ways of placing the usually masculine endeavors of his- 
toric shipbuilding and seafaring into a more complete social context. 
Rough and tumble shipbuilders and mariners may well for the most 
part have been men, but they were also sons, brothers, husbands and 
fathers. The complete story is much more interesting. And, as well, 
there were in fact “sister sailors.” 


Women were not usually a welcome site on sailing vessels. 
Not to say there was never a woman on board, but they were 
few and far between. There were, mostly in England, women 
that disguised themselves as men and served as sailors, usual- 
ly out of necessity. Typical jobs for women might have been a 
domestic of some type, possibly a cook, housekeeper or nanny. 


By the first half of the 19th century trading routes were 
becoming safer - piracy was being eliminated and captains felt 
it propitious to take their wives and children to sea with them. 


Whaling captains were the first to invite, or sometimes insist, 
on taking their wives along. They were sometimes away from 
home for many years in search of whale. This time was often 


monotonous for these women with no others to pass time 
with. Some would bring their children on board and teach 
them while at sea. Some were forced to leave their children 
behind in the care of others. Once a whale was taken the 
women and children stayed below decks, which could last for 
days depending on how many whales were taken at the time. 
The deck of the vessel was used for carving up the blubber and 
melting it down (“trying it out”) in giant pots. The smell was 
absolutely overwhelming. 


Whaling wife Mary Louisa Brewster was a pioneer. Her hus- 
band, William Brewster, was master of the whaleship Tiger out 
of Stonington, Connecticut. He was 9 years her senior when 
they married on March 23rd 1841. For the first 4 years Mary 
did not travel with William. She noted in her journal, “Oh 
what is there which will fill this aching void” In November, 
1845 Tiger left Stonington with Mary on board. She now writes 
in her journal, “I have need of nothing more and gladly will- 
ingly resign all friends and home and native land.” Because of 
her pioneering example, dozens of her whaling sisters took up 
a remarkable existence at the mercy of the winds and gales and 
the seas. 


Many wives learned to navigate. I suspect some of it may 
have been out of boredom. There are documented occasions 
when captains’ wives had to navigate their vessels to their des- 
tinations thousands of miles away it often being the case that 
the captain was the only person aboard who could navigate a 
ship across oceans. Mary Patten, whose husband, Capt. 


(continued on back page) 


to see them all for free. 


valid trom 5/1/05 to 5/31/05. Photo ID and Bank of America card must be presented. 
Limit one (1) free admission per cardholder per participa: ~ 7 


" xcludes special exhibition: ticketed shows. 
ting institution. Not to be combined with other offers. me : 
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Bank of America honored the Museum and 50 others in the northeast during May, National Museum Month. B 


free admission to all these museums by producing one of the bank's credit or debi 

it cards. The other two Maine museums the P 
Museum of Art and the Farnsworth Museum in Rockland. Promotion of this arrangement appeared in the New York Times the ese 
Globe and several local newspapers as well as in all Bank of America (formerly Fleet) branches. 


See a museum associate for details. 


Bank of America 
>_> 
Museums On Us!" <9 . 


of A customers were given 
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Bill Bunting Writes 
Minit Museum 
Collection Essays 


Thanks to the generosity of Trustee Charlie Burden, noted mar- 
itime author Bill Bunting has agreed to write 20 mini essays 
about items in the Museum's collections currently on exhibit. 
These essays are published in the (Brunswick) Times Record on 
a bi-weekly basis. Other newspapers are being encouraged to 
join The Times Record in running this feature for the rest of the 
year. What follows is an example of these fine little pieces. 


Late-breaking Publishing News 
Thanks to the astonishing generosity of tens of members of 
the extended Sewall family who have just made a signifi- 
cant financial contribution, the Museum and Bill Bunting 
have agreed to have Bill write a definitive book about the 
maritime tradition of this family using as primary source 
material the unparalleled Sewall Family Papers in the 
Museum's library collections. Bill is the author of A Day's 
Work, volumes 1 and 2 and, most recently, of Sea Struck 
which has just been awarded the John Lyman Book Award. 
Bill intends to take up to two years to research and write the 
book which will be published some months thereafter. __ 


“A Closer Look” 


A Lumberman’s Batteau” — One of a series of brief essays on 


items from the collection of the Maine Maritime Museum, 
Bath. 


The batteau was one of the most dramatically shaped yet fun- 
damentally practical historic American small craft. A cousin to 
the saltwater dory, the longer-ended batteau was uniquely 
adapted for travel on fast-running rivers. A vital means of 
transport in colonial America, batteaux saw much military 
use. Batteaux became essential tools of the logging industry. 
Logging techniques, as developed by Maine loggers, spread 
from coast to coast, and beyond — Maine-built batteaux were 
even used on the Amazon. 


Batteaux were early employed carrying loggers’ supplies 
upriver in the fall. Come spring, the batteaux escorted the har- 
vested “drive” of logs downriver. The batteau’s short, narrow 
bottom made them easy to maneuver under oars or paddles, 
and readily poled upstream. Flaring sides provided buoyancy. 
The extreme rake of the ends allowed the boat to slide up and 
over obstructions. A batteau could carry a large gang of river 
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drivers with ease, and a dozen drivers, in turn, could shoulder 
a batteau on a carry. Batteaux withstood abuse not only rocks 
and logs without, but also from sharp-spiked boots within — 
the museum’s batteau, typically, looks as if it has been gnawed 
by spike-toothed beavers. 


Hosea B. Maynard, of Bangor, was the most famous builder. 
The long ends of Maynard’s boats eliminated many carries, 
and no batteaux were better built. In April 1893 a Bangor 
paper reported: 


Hosea Maynard. . . the champion batteaux builder, has built 
thirty of these famous river boats during the past winter. . . . 
He might have built and sold a dozen more, but was unable to 
get the big, clear pine boards of which to construct them. This 


sort of pine is scarce and costly. Mr. Maynard built the thirty 
batteaux without any help. 


Of course the reason that the big, clear pine boards were scarce 
was because most of the old-growth pine standing within 


range of a driving stream had cut and driven out, with bat- 
teaux riding herd. 
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Members and Symposium Attendees 
Preview New Donnell House Exhibition 


Nearly 200 people gathered in Sewall Hall on May 6th mark- well as a small exhibit pertaining to the house, to William dis 
ing both the preview of the new exhibitions in Donnell Donnell and his family, and to the shipbuilding operations 
House and the opening reception for the 33rd Maritime Donnell engaged in from 1866 to 1901. Curator Nathan 
History Symposium. Guests were ferried back and forth to Lipfert addressed the assembled company that included 
Donnell House by Bath’s trolley bus. Newly minted volun- William R. Donnell and his sister Mary Elizabeth Burchard, 


teer docents interpreted each of the three period rooms as great-grandchildren of William T. Donnell. 


Clockwise from 

upper left: 

Passengers boarding 
trolley, Capt. Linda 
Lee, Capt. Doug Lee, 
Bill Donnell, Sue 
Drumm, Lisa 
Gregware, Lorraine 
Cote, Johnny Ring, 
John Staples, Barbara 
Staples, Nathan 
Lipfert, Mary 
Elizabeth Burchard, 
William R. Donnell, 
John Way, Carol Way, 
Carole Dunbar, Dennis 
Dunbar, Joan Drake, 
Ruth Kingsbury, Gerry 
Orem, Skip Orem. 
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Notes from 


by Chris Hall 

Every month or so, our registrar, Chris Hall, creates wonderful 
little pieces called “Notes from the Orlop Deck.” These essays 
nearly always contain photos of objects not usually (or some- 


Sixty Years Ago: The War from the Shipyards 


WWII security sign, banning 
headlights and other illumina- | he 
tion that lighted a potential : = 
target. oy a 
Sixty years ago, in the spring of SP - E t 
1945, with the surrender of the Eg : 
Third Reich on VE-Day May 8, 
there were undoubtedly cheers 
and sighs of triumph and relief  _ 
in the destroyers building at Bath and the Liberty-ship yards of — 
South Portland, but the extraordinary wartime effort of the 
workers in these yards had to continue with no respite. The war — 
against Japan in the Pacific still loomed with many uncertain- _ 
ties; ships still had to be launched and sent out past the Seguin - 
and Portland Head lights to distant dangerous waters. _ 


Winter launch, New England 
Shipbuilding, South Portland. 
Diverse labor pools of older, 
younger, unskilled, and female 
workers had come together as the 
pace of the ship-building acceler- 
ated. Hitherto small, coastal com- 
munities filled with thousands of 
new welders, shipfitters, office 
staff, pipefitters, draftsmen, electricians, tin knockers, and car- 
penters. Commuting became complex; stores stayed open all 
night; housing was tight. 
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the Orlop 


times never) on display. The current and archived editions of 


“Notes” can be found at the Museum’s website, mainemar- 
lop Deck. Here’s 


itimemuseum.org. Click on the button for Or 
the current edition: 


The afternoon shift change, ca. 1943, | 


Note the “Buy War Bonds” poster on the 
wall behind the left-most guy; another in 
the series, ca. 1942, is to the right: -— 
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Notes from the Orlop > 


HEY DID THEIR PAR] 


eine si Shipyard workers 
long Maine’ _ at a Bath Iron 


rambling coastline =— TA L K FE D y bandh wid - 

The submarine patrol craft — 1940 is 

ULS.S. Eagle was sunk by Launchings were 

U-853 off Portland two ee _ quicker in Maine. 274 Liberty ships were built in four years in 
before the German surrender; this U-boat never received the South Portland; a new destroyer reached the Navy every 17 days 
German admiralty order to cease hostilities and continued to during the 1943 - 1944 peak of production at Bath Iron Works. 
sink shipping until it was destroyed off Point Judith, Rhode These production achievements have become local legends, con- 
Island, on May 6, 1945, the last naval engagement of the Battle necting the pride and dogged effort of coastal Maine with the 


of the Atlantic. global sweep of the war. 


Shipyard worker poses next —__ 
‘toawartime calendar 
(detail of earlier picture) 
We remember! — 


and before the Liberty-ship yar, 
ce — 


@ 
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A Puzzling 


Photograph. 


We think we know what this is, | 
but it does not appear to be exact- 
ly as advertised. The caption 
boldly announces the schooner 
George Shepard, launched by 
Deering & Donnell in 1873. 
There are many photographs by 
J. C. Higgins, similar to this one, 
which are pictures celebrating 
the launching of the vessel. We 
would expect this one to be no 
different, but there are several 
puzzling things about this image. 
First, a minor point, there was no 
George Shepard; Deering & 
Donnell built a schooner official- 
ly named the Georgia Shepard that 
year. Second, in this picture the 
Shepard does not look new. You 
can see evidence of wear and 
tear, weathering and such. Third, 
the schooner J. R. Smith (actually 
Josiah R. Smith) at left was built 
ten years after the Shepard. 
Another photograph of the Smith 
in our collection confirms the 
identity of this vessel. So the date 
of this photograph is probably 


1883, and probably soon after the Smith’s July 10th launching at 
this yard. Presumably, the Shepard has returned for repairs, or 


perhaps to deliver a cargo of timber or plank. 


Does anyone have any disagreement with this chain of logic? 
Anything to add to this information? Please get in touch with 


Curator & Library Director Nathan R. Lipfert, extension 328, or 
lipfert@bathmaine.com. 


Tantalizing details can almost be seen in the open mill building 
at the left. Inside the building, the machine to the right might be 
a Daniels planer, similar to the one that Percy & Small used 
later, and in the murk to the far left is what might be a bevel- 
cutting jig saw, also like what P&S used. Or perhaps it is part of 
the saw mill. 


Nathan R. Lipfert, Curator & Library Director 
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Women at Sea (continued from page 6) 


Joshua Patten, became seriously ill while sailing from New 
York to San Francisco in 1856, had learned to navigate on her 
previous trip around Cape Horn. This was only her second 
voyage with Capt. Patten. It fell to Mary to get them to San 
Francisco. She writes in her journal that for 50 days she did 
not even allow herself the luxury of undressing. Mary was 
also tending to her seriously ill husband while trying to keep 
the vessel on course and get her cargo of mining supplies to 
San Francisco. And that she did! Mary Patten was 19 years old 
when she navigated the clipper ship Neptune’s Car around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco and was 5 months pregnant when 
she arrived in port. Her husband never recovered from what is 
thought to be meningitis but lived long enough to see his son 
Joshua born. 


Jenny Parker Morse of Bath Maine was a local heroine. Her 
husband, Capt. George Morse of the ship John W. Marr, died of 
a fever off the coast of Madagascar. Jenny put her husband’s 
body in a cask of spirits, quelled a mutiny among the crew 
and, finding that she was the only person on board who could 
navigate, took command of the ship. She reached New York in 
command in December of 1881. Way to go Jenny! 


There are many stories like these. Here are a some quotes 
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from sister sailors: 


Hannah Burgess, a whaling wife declares: “It is true that for 
love the human heart will make almost any sacrifice, and it 
was this alone that prompted me to leave the scenes of my 
youth, the kind parents, and loved friends to wander with my 
husband and with him share the joys and sorrows that fall to 
the lot of a mariner.” 


Mary Jane Healy, wife of Capt. Mike Healy of the cutter 
Corwin in the Bering Strait, said she had encountered some 
native women on one of their journeys and had this to say: 


“My hair was also a very great curiosity. They would every 
little while make signs for me to take off my hat and let them 
see my hair. I gave one of them two hairpins which I took from 
my hair to let her see how I pinned it up. She was delighted 
and put them in her ears for ornaments.” : 


These women saw many things most women of their time 
would never see. They went places other women would never 
visit. Their lifestyle had trade offs. They experienced the sea 
at its best and worst, and exposed their children to a different 
way Of life. In return they saw the world. They and the crews 


with which they sailed were amongst the most cosmopolitan 
Americans of their day. 
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